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International Fisheries Exhibition. 

LONDON, 1883. 



Conference on Friday, June 22, 1883, 



The chair was taken at 2 o'clock by Sir Allen Young. 



THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF 

FISHERMEN. 

§ I. — Introductory. 

I FEEL it almost presumptuous in me to read a paper 
before this Congress of Specialists, on topics nearly akin 
to those on which His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh contributed an excellent and valuable address. 
Nevertheless, having taken some part in suggesting to 
the Committee the formation of a special class in this 
Exhibition illustrative of the Economic Condition of 
Fishermen, and written a short preface for the same in 
the Catalogue, I have gladly responded to the invitation 
of the Executive Committee, and now venture to lay 
before you a few observations on this important subject. 

It is much to be desired that this Exhibition, which, we 
trust, will benefit the fisheries not only of this country, but 
of the world, may likewise promote the welfare of the 
fishermen — the providers, if not the producers, of a much 
needed addition of our supply of food. There is a com- 
munity of interest between the producer and the consumer. 
If it is the interest of the producer to foresee and provide 



for the wants of the consumer, it is not less the interest of 
the consumer to look to the welfare of the producer. In 
one sense, indeed, it is erroneous to divide a nation into 
producers and consumers, and to have regard to the con- 
dition of the one separately from, or in contrast with, that 
of the other ; for we all are consumers, and all, whether by 
land, capital, or labour, take our share — some more and 
some less — in the work of production. Nevertheless, there 
are cases where we need cast a special glance on the 
condition of the producer, and see whether his lot may not 
be improved, or his power to fight the battle of life may 
not be increased by the removal of any trammels and 
hindrances, in themselves economically wrong, and in 
practice injurious and unnecessary. 



§ 2. — Character of the Fisherman*s Occupation. 

The fisherman's calling is an arduous and an anxious 
one. Hard as is the lot of the miner who digs in the 
bowels of the earth, harder still is the lot of the fisherman 
who, in his fragile boat, toils day and night, often on the 
raging sea ; harder, not so much, perhaps, from excessive 
physical exertions, as from lengthened wearisome anxiety 
and expectancy. Fancy Connemara men pursuing the 
lobster fishery all round the coast of Mayo, hundreds of 
miles away from their own homes, in open boats, without 
shelter or covering of any kind, save one or two old sails. 
Fancy Shetland fishermen sailing on the stormy Northern 
Sea in boats barely one ton burthen. At one time Scotch 
fishermen were content to await the approach of the 
herrings to their own shores, now they boldly meet them 
fifty miles from land. Beautiful is the sea in calm ; the 



blue water, canopied by the azure sky, studded with 
hundreds of tiny white sails ; but oh ! how oft " there is 
sorrow on the sea." And then, how true is the lament, 
" It's no fish yeVe buying — it's men's lives !" 

§ 3. — The Fisherman's Remuneration. 

And is the remuneration of fishermen for so much risk 
and fatigue adequate ? Alas ! no. Much as we might 
wish that those who provide us with food, clothing, or 
luxury should themselves share in due proportion in the 
produce of their labour, it does by no means follow that 
this is the case. Silk manufacturers are not themselves 
able to dress in silk attire. Witness the Spitalfields' weaver. 
The providers of the richest stores of mental wealth are 
often themselves very poor. And fishermen; who procure 
for us salmon and turbot, and other rare and costly fish, 
have themselves but a meagre fare to live upon. "Two 
fishermen, Asphalion and Opis,'* said Theocritus in one 
of his beautiful idylls, "passed the night in a poor hut 
which they built on the seashore, their only shelter, their 
sole riches. When they awoke during the night, waiting 
for dawn, Asphalion told his companion a dream he had. 
He fancied he had caught a fish of gold, and that he there- 
upon swore to give up for ever the art of fishing. And 
now that he was awake he was afraid to fish lest he should 
be guilty of perjury. But Opis assured him that the oath 
he had taken whilst asleep was as unreal as the dream 
itself, and that he must throw his hook, for otherwise he 
would starve to death." Ah, yes, often, too often, the poor 
fisherman dreams he had caught gold in his crans of 
herrings, but when he awakes he finds the gold melted 
away, and but a pittance left for himself and his family. 
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§ 4. — Proportion of Fishermen to the Value of 

THE Fisheries. 

Why is the economic condition of fishermen generally 
unsatisfactory ? Partly from economic reasons, and partly 
from faults inherent in the fishermen themselves. In the 
first instance, too many men and women are employed in 
the fisheries in proportion, at least, to the amount of pro- 
duction ; or, better still, there are too many idle men, so- 
called fishermen, who had better abandon their calling than 
cumbering the ground with their lazy habits. Fishing is a 
favourite occupation in this country. The sea is the natural 
resort of the Briton. Born on the shore of his island home, 
he plunges into it from infancy, for health and pleasure. 
With navigation as a necessity, and with all his impulses 
towards countries beyond the sea, the Briton learns as he 
grows to defy its dangers, and ride on its storms. And so 
it happens, as Adam Smith said, " that when the natural 
taste for certain employments makes more people follow 
them than can live comfortably by them, the produce of 
their labour, in proportion to its quantity, comes always 
too cheap to market to afford anything but the most scanty 
subsistence to the labourers." As I have already shown in 
my preface to the Catalogue, there are in the United 
Kingdom about 120,000 persons constantly or occasionally 
employed in fishing, who, with their dependents, may be 
taken to represent upwards of 500,000 persons. And the 
total annual value of the British fisheries is estimated at 
over £1 1,000,000, giving an average produce per head of 
about ;f22. In agricultural pursuits there are employed 
about 3,300,000 persons, and they raise annually produce 
to the value of about ;^ 270,000,000, giving an average of 
about £%2 per head ; that proportion being considerably 



exceeded in the manufacturing industry, which is so greatly 
aided by mechanical contrivances and the use of steam. 
When an occupation is pursued for pleasure it matters not 
how many are engaged in it, but when it is followed from 
necessity, it makes all the difference when too large a 
number of men, women and children are depending on its 
results. The exact number of persons employed in the 
fisheries is not easily ascertainable, many combining other 
occupations with that of fishing. But the Commissioners 
of Customs, in their annual Statement of the Navigation 
and Shipping of the United Kingdom for the year 1882, 
gave the number, approximately, as follows : — 



Countries. 



England . 

Scotland . 

Ireland 

Isle of Man . 

Channel Islands 



Number of Men 

and Boys con- 

stan tly employed 

in Fishery, 

resident within 

the limits of the 

Port. 



30,802 
28,020 

7,417 
1,566 

1,288 



69,093 



Number of 

Persons, other 

than regular 

Fishermen, 

occasionally 

eim>lo]^ed in 

Fishing. 



12,798 
24,932 

19,717 
1,226 

606 



59,279 



Total. 



43,600 

52,952 

27,134 
2,792 

1,894 



128,372 



§ 5.— Condition of Fishing Boats. 



A very large proportion of the boats in which fishermen 
pursue their calling is of very small burthen. In England 
and Scotland three-fifths, and in Ireland nine-tenths of the 
boats are of the second and third class, that is, of from 
one to four tops burthen, and of very small dimensions. 
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There has been some improvement in the last ten years 
in the fishing boats, but much remains to be accomplished. 
(See Appendix A.) The number and tonnage .of fishing 
boats registered in the United Kingdom in 1871 and 1881 
were as follows : — 





1871. 


1881. 


Class. 


Number 
of Boats. 


Tons. 


Average 
Tonnage 
I)er Boat. 


Number 
of Boats. 


Tons. 


Average 
Tonnage 
per Boat. 


Boats of 15 tons| 
and upwards, > 
1st class . . 1 

Boa'ts of less than | 
15 tons, 2nd> 
class . . .) 

Boats 3rd class . 


5,248 

23,927 
9,960 


139,197 

105,987 
15,081 


26*0 

4-42 
1*52 


8,397 

18,335 
6,690 


254,978 

82,259 
11,768 


30-0 

4*74 
. 1*75 


Total known 


39,13s 


260,265 


6*64 


32,422 


349,005 


10-41 



§ 6. — Proportion of Men to Boats. 

Comparing the number of boats with the number of men, 
in so far as concerns the boats, the certificates of which 
were endorsed in the year 1882, the proportions were as 
follows : — 



Countries. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Number of 
Boats. 



6,289 

9,249 
5,550 



21,088 



Number of Men 
and Boys. 



27,512 

42,*566 
20,434 



90,512 



Number per 
Boat. 



4-38 

4' 59 
3-68 



4-28 



The proportion of men to a boat does not seem very 
large, but when compared to tonnage it is found excessive. 
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In the merchant marine, with 6,7 I5,cxx) tons, there were 
employed, in 1882, 195,937 men, or in the proportion of 
2-92 persons per 100 tons. In fishing, with 349,000 tons, 
there were employed about 120,000 men, or in the pro- 
portion of 34 persons per 100 tons. 



§ 7. — Capital Employed in Fishing— Fixed and 

Floating. 

A considerable amount of capital is invested in the 
British fisheries. Assuming ;f 10 per ton as the value of 
the fishing boats, exclusive of the large ships employed in 
the whale and seal fisheries, and other ;f 10 * per ton for 
gear, nets, &c, the 350,000 tons employed would represent 
^7,000,000 of capital, while ;^ 3,000,000 more may be taken 
as the capital invested in all the processes of curing, pre- 
serving, &c., making in all ;f 10,000,000. Add to this 
jf 3,000,000 wages, and we have a sum total of ;£^ 13,000,000 
capital employed in the fisheries of the United I^ingdom, 
in the proportion of three-fourths fixed and one-fourth 
floating. In the cotton manufacture the capital employed 
is estimated at about ;f 90,000,000, of which ;g' 60,000,000 is 
fixed and ;f 30,000,000 floating, or in the proportion of 
about two-thirds and one-third respectively. True, the 
profits of the fixed capital are divided in the fisheries 
among the fishermen themselves in a much larger number 
of cases than among those employed in the cotton manu- 
facture ; but any advantage the fishermen derive from this 
source is more than counterbalanced by the uncertain 
character of their profits from the floating capital. 

 Whaling ships are usually insured at over jf 30 a register ton, which 
includes stores and valuable fishing gear. A whaler, 315 tons, was valued 
;^i3,5oo. Another, 255 tons, was valued ;f 11,500. 
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§ 8. — Precarious Character of Fishing and Agri- 
culture COMPARED. 

The great element which operates against the fishing 
industry, and especially against individual fishermen, is the 
precariousness and uncertainty of the result of their labour. 
It is beyond question that fishing is both fitful and 
irregular. " The herring fishery," said Mr. Bertram in his 
interesting work ' Harvest of the Sea,' " is best described 
when it is called a lottery. No person- knows what the 
yield will be till the last moment ; it may be abundant, or 
it may be a total failure. Agriculturists are aware, long 
before the reaping season, whether their crops are light or 
heavy, and they arrange accordingly ; but, if we are to 
believe the fisherman, his harvest is entirely a matter of 
luck." Whilst admitting that considerable uncertainty 
exists in the success of each boat separately, it does not 
appear that anything like the same uncertainty obtains as 
regards the entire catch from year to year. Nor, if we 
compare the total results of the harvest of the sea with 
the total results of the harvest of land, do we find the 
amount of uncertainty to be much greater in the one 
than in the other. The following comparison of the 
total product of the herring fishery, and of the number 
of bushels of wheat per acre produced in England and 
Wales during the twenty years from 1861 to 1880, shows 
that, taking the average of the entire period as the 
standard of 100, whilst the range of variation in the 
herring fishery was 188, the range of variation in the pro- 
duction of wheat was 183. If we take, however, the 
number of crans per boat caught on an average at Wick 
in the same twenty years, we find the range of variation, 
based upon the standard of 100, to have been 223, instead 
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of 183 as in the case of the production of wheat. The facts 
were as follows : — 





FiSHBRIBS. 


Agriculturb. 


Yeare. 


Total Product 
of Herring 

Fishery. 

Number of 

Barrels 

cured. 


Comparison 
with 

average of 

ao year:i 

as zoo. 


Average 
catch at 
Wick. 
Number 
of Crans 
per Boat. 


Comparison 

with 

average of 

ao years 

as zoo. 


Production 

of Wheat, 

England, and 

Wales. 

Number of 

Bushels per 

Acre. 


Comparison 

with 

average of 

ao years 

as zoo. 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


651,000 
797,000 
609,000 
609,000 
601,000 


81 

99 
76 
76 

75 


87 
82 

83 
90 
76 


95 

91 
92 

97 
84 


25-6 

30-4 
39*2 
352 
29-6 


94 
112 

145 
130 
108 


Average! 
5 years/ 


653,000 


80 


83 


92 


32-0 


"7 


1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


645,000 
804,000 
638,000 
675,000 

833,000 


80 
100 

79 

84 
104 


64 

83 
42 
80 

78 


70 

91 
46 

88 

86 


25-6 
20-8 

34*4 
28-8 

31*2 


95 

77 
127 

106 
115 


Average! 
S years/ 


719,000 


89 


69 


75 


28- 1 


104 


1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 


825,000 
774,000 
939,000 
1,000,000 
943,000 


7 
117 
125 
118 


114 

66 

108 

95 
100 


125 

74 
119 

104 

109 


25-6 
25-6 

22*4 
29*6 
21*6 


94 
94 

83 

109 

80 


Average! 
5 years/ 


896,000 


III 


96 


106 


24-9 


92 


1876 

1877 
1878 


598,000 
848,000 
906,000 
842,000 
1,474,000 


74 
106 

113 
184 


88 
69 

106 
173 


96 

75 

159 
116 

190 


21*6 

208 
304 

i6'o 
, 25 -6 


80 

77 
112 

59 
92 


Average! 
5 years/ 


933,000 
800,000 


116 


116 


127 


22-8 


84 


Average\ 

of 20 1 

years • 

1861- 

1880 j 


100 


91 


100 


26-9 


100 



H 



Quinquennial Range of Variations. 



Periods. 


Total Herring Fishery. 

 


Number of CraRS per 
Boat, Wick. 


Agriculture. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Range. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Range. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Range. 


1861-65 
1866-69 

1S70-75 
1876-80 


75 

79 
96 

74 


. 99 
104 

125 

184 


24 

25 
29 

no 


84 
46 

66 

75 


99 

91 

114 
190 


15 

45 

48 

i'5 


94 

77 
80 

59 


145 
127 

109 

112 


51 
50 
29 

53 




18S 


223 


183 




The same facts, exhibited graphically as in the Diagram 
on the next page, are still more striking, as they indicate in 
a remarkable manner the different fortunes of the fisheries 
and agriculture in the last twenty years. 

Total product of Herring Fishery. Number of barrels cured. 
Average catch at Wick. Number of crans per boat. 
Product'on of Wheat in England. Number of bushels per acre. 
Standard of 100, based on the average production for the 20 years. 

Commencing pretty nearly at the same level in 1861, 
we find agriculture prospering for several years, whilst the 
fisheries were declining. Following an almost opposite 
course, from year to year, the apparent j:ompetition ended 
with the fisheries being very high and agriculture very 
low. The year 1881 was disappointing for both land and 
sea, and 1882 did not give better results for either. In 
comparing the different fortunes of agriculture and fisheries, 
it must be borne in mind that, whereas in agriculture the 
losses from bad harvests press mostly on landowners and 
farmers, agricultural labourers being in the receipt of 
weekly wages, in the case of the fisheries the losses are 
borne in due proportion by the fishermen. In their case 
the lament "We have toiled all night, and have caught 
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nothing," has a sad personal significance. It means no 
food in the house and no money to pay house-rent. Most 
heartily, then, do we join in the prayer — 

** O weel may the boatie row, 
And better may she speed, 
And muckle luck attend the boat 
That wms the baimies' bread." 

§ 9. — The Element of **Luck" in Fishing 

Adventures. 

Providence, luck, or chance, by whatever name it may 
be called, is an element ever-present in every industry, 
but more especially in that of fishing. The abundance 
or scarcity of fish at any season, the special direction of 
their periodical migrations, the presence of the boat at a 
special spot just when the light of the moon is waning, or 
the meeting of a sudden gale, or any accident, causing 
the destruction or injury of the nets, these are events 
quite beyond the power of care and prudence to avert 
or regulate. With Metastasio, we may say : 

** Nel cammin di nostra vita, 
Senza i rai del Ciel cortese, 
Si smarrisce ogn' alma ardita, 
Trema il cuor, vacilla il pi^. 
A compir le belle imprese, 
L' arte giova, il senno ha parte, 
Ma vaneggia il senno e Parte, 
Quando amico il Ciel non e." 

*' In passing along the path of life, unless we have the light 
of Heaven shed upon us, every bold spirit is seized with 
dismay — the heart fails and the feet falter. To accomplish 
some lofty object skill and judgment may lend their aid, 
but skill and judgment are but vain, if Heaven be not 
our friend." Depend on it, however, that in fishing as in 
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every other industry, success depends on ourselves much 
more than on luck or chance. It is skill, activity, prompti- 
tude of action, and perseverance, that in the end win the 
day, and it is vain to make ill-luck responsible for what 
comes from carelessness or ignorance. 



§ lo. — Relations between Boat-owners, Curers, 

AND Fishermen. 

The conditions under which fishermen pursue their 
calling differ considerably in the fishing ports. In Hull, 
the custom is to divide the proceeds by eighths, according 
to the scale, by averages ; the skipper taking so many, the 
mate so many, and the men so many, they again paying 
for their provisions in similar proportions. At Lowestoft 
the general practice is for fishermen to be joint adventurers 
with the owner. The owner gives the boat, gear, and net, 
and fishermen give their labour. At the end of the fishing 
the accounts are settled. Out of the gross proceeds the 
expenses of the boat, food of fishermen, salt, commission, 
&c., are first deducted, and of the net proceeds the half 
goes to the owner, a share is taken for the boat, a half 
share for the net, and the remainder is divided among the 
master and fishermen, according to their position in the 
boat. At Yarmouth the proceeds are divided into six parts, 
and each participates in so many sixths. In some parts 
of Ireland the owner of the boat takes half, keeps the boat 
in repair, and supplies the net, the other half being divided 
among the men in equal shares. In Scotland, the curers 
engage fishermen at a fixed price per cran of herrings, and 
pay them ;^io, ;f 20, or ;^30, as the case may be, as bounty, 
the advance constituting a debt against the fishermen. 
[8] c 
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This method is specially noticed by Mr. Bertram as de- 
cidedly objectionable. The bargain, it appears, is, that the 
curer will take, say, two hundred crans of herrings certain, 
and pay for them at so much per cran to a boat-owner, 
giving him an advance on the same. The boat-owner 
again, on his side, has to provide the boat, nets, buoys, and 
all the apparatus of the fishery, and he engages a crew to 
fish, usually hired men, who get so much wages at the end 
of the season, and have no risk or profit. The bargain is 
made at one season for another ; so that, in anticipation of 
the result, the curer pays the bounty and makes the neces- 
sary preparations in providing barrels, salt, and other 
necessaries for the cure, and the boat-owner receives his 
pay, one year in advance, for next year's work. In the 
same manner curers will advance money to young fisher- 
men, in order that they may purchase a boat and the 
necessary quantity of netting. The whole system, says 
Mr. Bertram, is decidedly unhealthy. The money is, in 
fact, spent in advance ; and, if the season happens to be 
unfavourable, the consequence is necessarily disastrous 
to all. In every way the present system works badly. 
Wherever the fisherman's pay depends on the proceeds of 
the adventure, it is not till the end of the season that his 
share can be ascertained, and since seldom any money 
is advanced to the fisherman's wife and family, they are 
compelled to live on credit all the year round. If, at the 
end of the season, the fisherman succeeds in saving some- 
thing, and is considerate enough to bring it home to his 
family, well and good ; the money due, or portion of it, is 
paid to the shopkeepers. If, however, the fisherman 
happens to be unsuccessful, and he brings nothing home, 
then the debt swells to such an extent that the patience 
of the shopkeeper is exhausted, and charity or starvation 
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are the only alternative. Can any system more disastrous 
to morals and frugality be imagined ? What inducement, 
or what encouragement to economy, can exist when living 
on credit is understood to be indispensable. 

A much better system prevails in the whale and seal 
fisheries. There the crews are paid partly by wages and 
partly by a share of the catch, in the shape of oil money, 
or skin money. The captain receives, say, £$ per month, 
$s, per ton oil money, los. 6d, per ton whalebone, and the 
mate ;^ 2 15^. per month and proportionate allowances, and 
so every other officer and man in proportion. There are, 
therefore, three systems more or less prevalent, viz., that of 
partnership of profit and loss ; that of master and labourer, 
or a payment by wages pure and simple ; and that of 
labour and wages, with the addition of a percentage on the 
produce of the fishery. 

§ II.— Co-operation, and the Contract of Wages. 

The Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Herring Brand reported that the distinctive feature of the 
fishery is its co-operative character, and that they would 
deprecate any change calculated to disturb an arrangement 
which has hitherto worked advantageously alike to the 
fishermen and the fish curers. Doubtless great desire has 
been expressed of late years, in all industries, that work- 
men should be enabled to participate, in some form or 
another, in the profit of their labour ; that the sharp line of 
division between the two classes of masters and men should 
be done away, and that every workman should be made a 
capitalist as well as a mere wage receiver. " All experience 
shows," said Professor Fawcett in his work on Pauperism, 
" that there can be no hope of introducing more harmonious 
[8] C 2 
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relations between employers and employed, unless they are 
both made to feel that they have an immediate and direct 
interest in the success of the work in which they are 
engaged." On the other hand, it is well known that what- 
ever success may have attended co-operative societies for 
distribution, the same has not been the case as respects co- 
operative societies for production. And, under all circum- 
stances, it is doubtless an evil that men who have nothing 
whatever to lose, men who depend for their daily bread 
upon the success of their work, should be made to share 
with the owners in all the risks of a necessarily most 

hazardous adventure. To my mind it would be much 

• 

better to relieve our fishermen from a responsibility which 
they have not the strength to bear, and it would be wiser 
on their part to be content to work for wages, especially 
with the addition of a percentage of the profits of the 
adventure. This is the method provided for by the Part- 
nership Amendment Act,* which declared that the receipt 
of a share of the profits, or of a payment contingent upon, 
or varying with the profits of any business shall not of 
itself make the person receiving the share or payment a 
partner with the person carrying on the business. And 
this, in reality, was the substance of the partnership en 
commandite, as first pursued in the Middle Ages. It was 
the custom in those days to trust the rearing and disposing 
of flocks and herds, or a sum of money, or a venture of 
merchandise, with another, giving him a certain interest 
in the profits, the bailor not being responsible for more 
than the sum intrusted, whilst the management of the 
business vested in the bailee. The bailor was called the 
commanditaire, the bailee the commandite, and the contract 

 28 & 29 Vict, c. S6. 
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was one of commandite. In progress of time this contract 
partook of the character of partnership, but it was not 
originally so, for it was rather one of trust or bailment, 
and it was originally precisely suitable to the case of 
fisheries. Let the boat-owner intrust the boat to the 
fishermen. Let them catch as much fish as they can, and 
let them be paid a fixed amount certain as salary, because 
they must live, whether they succeed or not in their fishing, 
and, in addition, give them a certain percentage of the 
profits realised. This is the system which seems to me 
most desirable in all fisheries, as at once equitable and 
stimulating. 

§ 12.— Earnings of Fishermen. 

What is thei present amount of earnings of fishermen it 
is difficult to estimate. Where they are paid by fixed 
wages the rates are usually 15^. and even 20s. a week, 
but such wages can only be reckoned upon for a few 
months in the year. Where fishermen share in the profits, 
the income varies considerably. In all cases, nine months' 
labour is the most that the fisheries afford, whilst those 
not constantly but occasionally employed in fishing must 
reckon upon still less employment; and, though there is 
something to do in connection with the fisheries for women 
and children, the earnings of these are usually very slender. 
From information received,* I find that a crew of seal and 
whale fishing, consisting of fifty-one men besides the 
captain, received on average £2 18s. per month, besides 

* See Documents in Appendix B, kindly supplied by Messrs. Walter, 
Greeve, Son, &c., of Greenock, Messes. W. O. Taylor, &c, Dundee Polar 
Fishery Company, Dundee, and M. David Tray, of Peterhead. Practical 
information has also been received by the Shetland fishermen through Captain 
Bain. 
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the percentage on oil, skins, &c. For nine months their 
earnings would be ;f 26 for each man. In the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Sea 
Fishing Trade, there is an account of a settlement or 
fishing voyage in 1 881. Out of a gross produce of ;f5Si, 
and a net stock of £3g7y the people's part, divided in 
shares, was £174, or ;f 18 15^. 6d. each. From various 
accounts which I had the opportunity of examining, the 
net share falling on the fishermen may be taken at 30 per 
cent, of the total gross amount. To this sum, however, 
there must be added the cost of the food of fishermen 
whilst engaged in fishing, but we must deduct from the 
amount the portion of loss for gear and net charged on 
them, as well as the cost of the fishermen's dress and 
equipment In plain figures, the account may approxi- 
mately be put down as follows : — 

£ 
30 per cent, to fishermen of ;f ii,ooo,cxx> gross^ 

produce / 3»300,o<XK 

Food of fishermen, 8o,cxx> for 9 months at &. a^ 

' - — ^,000 



> 1,000,1 



week, say ;^i6 each 

4,300,000 
 cent for share of loss of gear,^ 
clothing, &c. 

3,800,000 



Deduct 10 per cent for share of loss of gear,) 

*^ J 500*000 



Divide this amount by 120,000, and we have an average 
of;^3i 1 3 J. per annum each, or 12s. per week. But the 
;^ 1,000,000 calculated as the cost of the fisherman's board 
does not come home to the family. The share really falling" 
to the fisherman's family, to support four or five persons, 
is ;f 3»300,ooo, less ;^ 500,000, or ;f 2,800,000, or £23 per 
family, or about gs. per week.* To this, doubtless, there 

* This actual expenditure of a fisherman's family, consisting of father, 
mother, three sons and daughter, a^ed respectively 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, ia 
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must be added any supplementary income from other 
sources. A small croft, an occasional employment in a ship 
as sailor, the allowance from the Naval Reserve, where it can 
be had, all help, only such extra income is very uncertain ; 
it is not shared in by all fisherfolk, and, in any case, it is 
small, and cannot essentially alter the economic condition 
of our fishermen. 



§ 13.— Cost of Transport and other Charges. 

I said at the commencement of my paper, that of the 
gross value of the fisheries, but little' remains for the 
fishermen themselves, the expenses of transport and the 
cost of distribution being exceedingly heavy. A large 
portion of fish, about 200,000 tons a year, is now con- 
veyed by railway, but the rates charged are in many 



Newhaven, near Edinburgh, has been ascertained to have been in one year 
about as follows : 

Expenditure. 

£ *. d. 
Rent ,. 800 

Rates , . . . o 17 o 

Fire and Light 450 

Groceries 31 4 o 

Meat 15 12 o 

Fish 6 10 o 

Milk 6 10 o 

Drink 

Clothing 12 o o 

Boots and Shoes . 400 

Amusements i 10 o 

I Education 2 12 o 

Church . . • 2 10 o 

Doctor's Bill 100 

96 10 o 

This scale of expenditure is, however, I fear, too high to indicate the 
average expenditure of fishermen's families in the United Kingdom. Nothing 
is, moreover, put down for drink. 



cases prohibitory. The Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Charges of Railway Companies in 1882, 
reported, " that witnesses from Forfarshire and from Corn- 
wall informed them that the rates now charged for fish 
and vegetables absorb so large a portion of the price real- 
ised as to leave a comparatively small margin for produc- 
tion, and that when the supply is plentiful, the whole of the 
proceeds is sometimes absorbed by the carriage and other 
charges. They contended, that with lower rates, the traffic 
in fish from those and adjoining counties, and in vegetables 
from Cornwall, would develop enormously, and prove more 
advantageous to the railway companies than the present 
limited traffic at high rates, while not only those engaged 
in fishing and farming would greatly benefit, but also the 
consumers* in the large centres of population." Besides 
the cost of transport, the expense of distribution by fish- 
mongers, costermongers, and others, is considerable. And 
over all this we must add the important element of de- 
struction of fish, rain and heat being equally injurious to it 
Whatever may be the reason, there is abundant evidence 
that fishermen's incomes are exceedingly meagre, whilst 
their liability to losses is considerable. 

* The high cost of transport affects specially the cheaper kinds of fish. 
A cwt. of Salmon sells for ^7 10s. Deduct 4s. gd, for carriage, and 8j. 6d, 
commission, the net proceeds is £6 i6s. gd. A cwt. of Lobster, worth £$' 
Deduct 4r. gd, carriage, and 6s. commission, and it leaves £4. gs. yl. A cwt. 
of Mackerel costs only 15^. Deduct 4s. 6d. carriage, and is. 6d. commission, 
and the net proceeds is 9^. Upon the Salmon, the cost of carriage is in the 
proportion of 3 per cent. Upon the Lobster, in the proportion of 4J per 
cent., and upon the Mackerel in the proportion of nearly 32 per cent. 
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§ 14. — Fishermen's Liability to Loss of Life and 

Property— Insurance. 

Liability to losses of life and property ! Ah, this is the 
fisherman's great trial. But unfortunately of the extent of 
this danger we have not as yet sufficient information, for the 
obligation imposed by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 
on the master and owner of merchant vessels to report 
all cases of death, does not apply to fishing vessels. Great 
disasters from storms come, indeed, to our knowledge from 
time to time, but of the many accidents which befall small 
fishing boats we hear nothing. In the Report on the Sea 
Fisheries some facts are supplied. At Grimsby, the number 
of casualties reported as having occurred to fishing vessels 
during the six years ended June 1882, was 202, or an 
average of 34 per annum. To the port of Grimsby, 1881, 
there belonged 3,879 men. Assuming two-thirds of the men 
actually employed, the loss from casualties would be at the 
rate of 13*14 per 1,000. At the port of Ramsgate the 
number of hands lost in the fishing smacks, in the year 
from October 14th, 1881, to October 1882, was 75, the 
number of persons belonging to the port 9x5, or actually 
employed 610, giving a proportion of nearly 123 per 1,000. 
These are a few instances showing great difference. I 
have, however, succeeded, I am happy to say, in obtaining, 
through our esteemed friend Mr. Birkbeck, M.R, and his 
friend Mr. Murray, M.R, a return showing the number of 
accidental deaths reported to the Registrar-General of 
Seamen as having occurred in fishing vessels during the 
years 1880, 1881, and 1882, and the results are as follows, 
see Appendix C. In the three years the number of deaths 
from accidents was 880, or an average of 293 per annum. 
Taking 80,000 fishermen as the total number actually em- 
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ployed during the year, the proportion of deaths would be 
3*66 per i,ooo,* the amount of danger being evidently- 
greater with the larger boats than with the smaller, the 
returns, however, being most imperfect We might expect 
that fishermen exposed to so much danger would be 
eager to insure their lives and property ; but from what 
I learn many of them do not insure, and in case of 
disaster, in very many cases, they are altogether ruined. 
The system of mutual insurance doubtless exists largely 
among fishermen,t as among shipowners, at least as 
regards the boats, but difficulty exists in estimating the 
value of the nets at each shipping season, and thus the 
insurance of gear and net is not attempted, even among 
themselves, lest it should encourage fraud. 

§ 15.— Social Condition of Fishermen. 

Whoever carefully examined the appearance of the four 
hundred fishermen and fisherwomen present at the opening 

of the Exhibition, will have noticed in their very faces 

 His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh gave the number of lives 
lost among fishennen during two years (what years?) at 857 or 428*5 per 
annum, or in the proportion of 3*9 per looo of the total number of men and 
boys engaged afloat in fishing, which he gave at 109,200. Comparing the 
risk attending fishing with that attending mining, it would seem that whilst 
in fishing the rate of loss of Ufe in proportion to those actually employed is 
3*66 per 1000, in mining the rate of loss in the ten years 1870 to 1880 
averaged 2*3 per 1000. Whilst in fishing one life is lost for every 1,435 tons 
weight of fish captured in one year, in mining one death occurred for every 
128,274 tons of mineral wrought ; fishing is therefore considerably more 
dangerous than mining. 

t The Scottish Boat Insurance Company, Limited, and the Scottish 
Fishermen's Accident Insurance Company, Limited, both at Fraserburgh, 
are doing a fair amount of business. The United Kingdom Boat and 
Fishermen's Accident Insurance Company, Limited, is also in course of 
formation in London, whilst the Shipwrecked Mariners and Fishermen's 
Society serves many of the purposes of an insurance Company, as will be seen 
in Appendix D. 
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several characteristics of their character and peculiarities. 
Many of the men had a face which seemed to have defied 
a thousand storms — a dark, sallow countenance, yet bold 
and firm features, indicating daring and adventure. Whilst 
the women, whether Scotch, French, or Dutch, had evi- 
dently a taste for all that is gaudy, showy, and gay. Go 
a little deeper into their nationalities, and you find them 
everywhere a peculiar people. Scandinavian blood is 
evident among the north-eastern fishermen, Phoenician 
blood among the Cornish, Spanish blood is seen among 
the Galway fisherfolk, and especially in the Claddach. 
Usually the women are full of energy and action, the 
children uproarious and precocipus. Living on the sea- 
shore, and mostly in healthy districts, the fisherfolk ought 
to be healthy and strong, and so they are to some extent, 
though their life is worried by constant anxiety and peril. 
The statistics of the principal fishing ports for the year 
1 880-8 1 around the English coasts are, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The following are a few salient results : — 
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23 
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10 


4*36 
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25 


1-58 
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Margate'*' 


5-65 


17 
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18-2 


22 


5*03 


54/ 


Ramsgate * . 


5-38 


17 


4-41 
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22 
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33/ 


Yarmouth . 


4-56 


22 
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4'52 


108/ 
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As a whole, as respects house accommodation, the fisher- 
folk are somewhat better off than the entire population, 
though more crowded at Hastings, Margate, and Rams- 
gate. The fisherfolk marry at an earlier age than the 
entire population, and this is more especially seen at Yar- 
mouth and Grimsby, whilst there is reason to believe that 
they intermarry among themselves to a large extent The 
rate of illegitimacy is somewhat less among the fisherfolk 
than among the entire population, but an excess is notable 
in Yarmouth and St. Ives. As may be imagined, the rate 
of mortality is less in the fishing ports than in the whole 
of England, except at Yarmouth. Pauperism is likewise 
less among the fisher-people than among the entire popu- 
lation, but the rate is high at St Ives, Yarmouth, and 
Lowestoft There is less drunkenness, too, among the 
fishing population, as indicated by the rate of committals 
to prison for the same, except, indeed, at Grimsby. But, 
as it might be expected, the amount held at the Savings* 
Banks in the fishing ports is less than among the entire 
population, partly, doubtless, because they do not save 
much, but, especially, because a large portion of the savings 
of fishermen is invested in the building of fishing-boats. 



Economic Condition of Wick, Irish and 
Canadian Fishermen. 

Three valuable letters on the economic condition of 
fishermen in Wick, Ireland, and Canada, are appended. 
The details contributed by Mr. Reid from Wick are most 
useful and reliable. Appendix E. Inspector Brady defends 
with warmth the imputation that Irish fishermen are 
wanting in energy and industry. Many, indeed, are the 
stones in the way of Irish prosperity in almost every branch 
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of industry; but the principal one, I apprehend, is the 
want of confidence produced by the frequent social disturb* 
ances, which drives away from the country Capital, the 
life-blood of industry. Appendix F. It is gratifying to 
learn from the able Commissioner, M. Joncas, that in 
Canada there has been for some years past a tendency 
towards improvement in the moral condition of fishermen, 
and that, with more instruction, there are also better ideas 
regarding order and saving habits. Appendix G. 



§ 17. — Conclusions. 

With no pretension as a specialist, what I may be per- 
mitted to say, as an economist, and a well-wisher, is : 

To owners of boats and curers: Place your means of 
production more in harmony with true economic principles. 
Working on a small scal^ is not profitable — it is too ex- 
pensive. Enlai^e the basis of your operations. Construct 
larger boats, utilize steam-power wherever you can. Econo- 
mise labour and expense. In arranging your relation to 
fishermen, remember that it is neither good nor right for 
them to assume a full share of the risks of the adventure. 
Give fishermen fixed wages, and encourage them to exer- 
tion by awarding to them, in addition to the wages, a 
certain proportion of the profits. In any case, advance 
some of the pay to the fishermen's families, from week to 
week, and so check or prevent the disastrous and most 
ruinous system of credit. Surely, it is easy on a number 
of years to calculate what, approximately, may be the 
fisherman's share of the adventure. 

To fishermen I would say : You are engaged in a 
hazardous occupation. Be prepared for its dangers and 
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risks by insuring whatever property you have at sea, and 
especially your lives, on behalf of your wives and children. 
Enticing as it may be to invest your little savings in boat 
property, I am not sure, but putting the money in the 
Savings Banks is safer and better. Let those speculate 
who can afford to run the risk. 

One word to fishwomen : Economise, I beseech of you, 
your income, whatever it is, by spending it well, and save 
something every week if possible. Your dresses are beauti- 
ful, but let me urge you not to indulge in fineries. 

To one and all I may add : Engaged as you are in a 
lawful and most useful calling, let your character shine, not 
only for bravery and fortitude, but for industry and so- 
briety, for intelligence and for enterprise, and whilst daring 
in your adventure, do not forget that 

" Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore." 
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APPENDIX A. 



Number and Tonnage of Fishing Boats in England, Scotland, 

AND Ireland, 1871 and 1882. 

1871. 





England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


- 


Number 

of 
Boats. 


Tons. 


Tons 

J*' 
Boat. 


Number 

of 
Boats. 


Tons. 


Tons 
Boat. 


Number 

of 
Boats. 


Tons. 


Tons 
Boat. 


1st class 


2,778 100,332 


39 'O 


2,120 


35,934 


16*9 


386 


9,121 


23-0 


2nd c1a.ss 


8,469 


36,076 


4*21 


10,897 


53,992 


4-5 


3,589 


12,324 


3*4 


3rd class 


2,990 


4,127 


1*3 


1,434 


2,669 


1-8 


4,475 


7,206 


1-6 


1882. 


1st class 


3.931 


170,367 


43 'o 


3,966 


22,398 


18*0 


500 


12,213 


24*0 


2nd class 


5,683 


32,218 


5-6 


8,055 


37,686 


4-6 


3,597 


12,355 


3*4 


3rd class 


471 


770 


1-6 


1,874 


3,to> 


2'0 


4,345 


7,198 


1-6 
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APPENDIX B. 



Wages op Crew of "Nova Zembla" (s.), Sealing and Whaling 

Voyages. 



Rating. 



No. 



Captain 

Mate 

Harpooners 

Spectioneer 

Carpenter 

Boatsteerer and skeaman . 

Cook 

Boatsteerers 

Line managers .... 

Cooper 

Boatswain 

Able seaman .... 

Ordinary do 

First engineer .... 

Second do 

Fireman 

Blacksmith and fireman 

Steward 

Sailmaker 

Skipkeeper 

Boy 

Total .... 



I 
I 

5 
I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

8 

I 

I 

5 

12 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



53 



Wages per 
Month. 



£ *. d. 



Seal Oil 

Money 

per Ton. 



Skins pen. coo. 

Bone per ToUf 

Money. 



5 o 

2 15 

3 o 

4 o 
3 o 

2 lO 
2 lO 

2 5 

3 5 
3 o 

2 O 

1 lO 

6 o 
3 o 

2 15 

3 o 
3 o 

2 lO 

3 o 
I o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



t. d. 



5 
5 
5 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

2 

I 
I 
6 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 

3 



o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
6 

9 

3 

9 
o 

o 

o 

6 

9 

o 



X. d. 



lO 
lO 
lO 

5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 

2 
2 

to 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Whale OU 

Money 

per Ton. 



s. d. 



7 
6 

7 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

2 
I 
I 

7 
3 
3 
3 

2 

2 9 

3 o 



3 
9 

3 
o 

6 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 

9 

3 

3 
o 

o 

o 

6 
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Note of Wages paid to Crew of "Eclipse" of Peterhead, for 

Voyage ending 6th July, 1882. 



Wages. 



Mate . 

Harpooner 

Do. ... 

Harpooner and carpenter 

Harpooner and boatswain 

Loose Harpooner 

7 Boatsteerers, each 

Skeaman . 

13 A. B.'s, each 

A. B. . . . 



Engineer . 

2nd do. 

Fireman . 

Fireman and blacksmith 

Steward . 

Cook . . . 

Cook's mate . 

Carpenter's mate 

2 Landsmen, each 

Landsmen 

Surgeon . 

O. S. . . . 



Spectioneer . 



II 

9 

15 
II 

II 

9 

9 
8 

7 

25 
II 

II 

10 

10 

9 
8 

8 

5 

7 
II 

6 

II 



X. 

13 
16 

16 

14 
16 

16 

16 

16 

17 
17 

II 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

17 

17 
18 

17 
16 

17 
16 



4 
o 

8 

8 

o 

o 

8 

8 

o 

4 

4 
o 

o 

4 

4 
8 

o 

o 

o 

4 
o 

8 

o 



Oil Money. 



O 
O 
O 
O 
O 



69 
69 
69 

69 
69 

34 10 

28 15 

28 15 

23 o 

23 o 

^ 5 
34 10 
34 lo 
28 15 
28 15 
28 15 
23 o 



Striking. 



23 
17 

17 



o 

5 
5 



34 10 
69 o 



d, £ s. d. 
04 12 6 
03 2 6 

0,3 17 6 

02 17 6 
0250 

03 12 6 
026 

\ 

o 

i 

O 

o 

I 

o 
o 

I 

o 

I 

o 

I 

o 
o 

04 17 6 



Skin 
Money. 



X. 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



d 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 o 
2 o 

• • 

5 3 



I o 
I o 
o 6 



TotaL 



5 3 



d, 
I 

9 
5 
5 

3 

9 

2 



£, s- 
93 " 

84 3 

82 19 

87 17 

83 6 
SO 3 
38 14 „ 

38 13 8 

31 19 o 

30 17 

112 I 
46 6 
46 6 

39 " 
39 " 
38 u 8 

31 18 o 
31 18 

23 3 
25 2 

46 6 

24 2 

85 18 



4 

7 
o 

o 

4 

4 



o 
6 

4 
o 

8 
9 



Provision Scale — 

I lb. Bread per man per day. 



i^ „ Beef 
ii„ Pork 
ij „ Flour 
\ pint Peas 
\ lb. Tea 
2 „ Coffee 
4 „ Sugar „ 
Sufficient water. 



>» 
>> 



4 times per week. 

3 >> >* 

per week. 

on Pork days. 

per month. 



>» 



»f 



Preserved meat may be substituted for salt, i lb. preserved being equal to 
1 1 lb. salt meat. 
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APPENDIX D. 



Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners* Society. 

Relief to Members. — The Society, with a view to promoting and en- 
couraging mora/ and provident habits amongst our Fishing and Seafaring Men, 
of all Classes, promptly assists y by a graduated Scale of fixed Relief, under the 
many sudden losses and perils ^ (Sr»r., incidental to their hazardous calling, those 
Fishermen, Mariners, and other persons occupied on the Sea, duly con- 
tributing the regulated small yearly payment to the Society's Funds, as 
Members ; while, in the event of their Deaths however caused, the dependent 
Widows and Orphans, &c., of such Members, are at once substantially helped^ 
and, in after years, in their needy circumstances ^ further aided, within certain 
limits, by extra grants of charitable relief. 

Relief to Non-Members. — The administration of this general relief is 
made, irrespective of Membership of the Society^ according to the actual 
necessitous circumstances of each particular Special Case of Maritime Dis- 
aster and Distress, &c. 

Member's Yearly Payment — for Fishermen, Mariners, 
and all Persons occupied on the Sea, who at the | 
time of joining have not p assed their Fortieth ( ■^'^^^ ^""""^S^ 
Birthday 



Extra Yearly Payment — to the Supplemental Fund, 
for Extra 



Payment — to the Supplemental Fund,) 
Benefits ^Three ShilUngs. 



THE SCALE OF RELIEF granted to Members for Losses, &c., and to 
their Widows and Orphans, or Aged Dependent Parents, is as follows 
(subject to the Conditions specified on the Ticket of Membership) : — 



Number 

of 
Years a 
Mem- 
ber. 


Fishermen or 

Mariners for 

Loss, &c., 

of Boats or 

Cluthes. 


Widow (or 
Dependent 

Aged 
Parents). 


Widow 

and One 

Child. 


Widow 
and Two 
ChLdren. 


Widow 

and Three 

Children. 


Widow 
and Four 
Children. 


For 
each ad- 
ditional 
Child. 




£t. s. d. 


£,. s. d. 


£,. s. 


d. J^. s. 


d. 


£• s. 


d. 


£• s. 


d. 


£. s. d. 


I 


h, I 10 


300 


3 15 


4 10 





5 5 





6 





IS 


2 


S I 12 6 ' 3 5 


4 I 


3 4 17 


6 


5 13 


9 


6 10 





16 3 


3 


^ I 15 0;§ 3 10 0, 4 7 


6, 5 5 





6 2 


6| 7 





17 6 


4 


I 17 6a 


3 IS 4 13 


9\ 5 12 


6 


6 II 


3, 7 10 





18 9 


5 


to" 2 g 
S 2 12 6^ 


400 


5 


060 





7 


080 





I 00 


lO 


5 5 


6 II 


3 7 17 


6 


9 3 


9 10 10 





I 6 3 


15 


-^350:; 


6 10 


8 2 


6; 9 15 





II 7 


613 





I 12 6 


21 


^-400080 O'lO 


012 





14 


016 





200 


30 


^526 ijo 5 012 16 

^676 12 15 015 18 


3,15 7 


6 


17 18 


920 10 





2 II 3 


40 


9 


19 2 


6 


22 


325 10 





3 3 9 
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APPENDIX E. 



ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE WICK FISHERMEN. 

CoMiribMieilyVwiTvai Rsm, Esq^ ^Jokn ^ Gnmts Jammal^^ Wick. 

Wick, yolk May^ 1885. 

[Extzact.] 

Sir, 

Your fiiToar of the 15th Inst, woold have been answered long ago 
were your queries easier, and had I not been engaged with the press of oar 
West Coast Fishing. To answer the queries contained in the slip sent with 
joor letter is impossible, exciq>t in a very general and approximate manner. 

A fisherman's &mily may be taken to consist of two adnlts and two 
danghteis and three soosl To estimate the income of this &milj is a most 
difficolt matter. There are sevoal dasses of fishermen. ist. Men who 
follow the sea wholly as a calling, and own boat and nets. 2nd. Men who 
own part of a boat and part of a drift of nets. ^rd. Men who own no part of 
a boat bat possess a few nets. 4th. Men iHio kirt thc^mselvcs oat as hands 
daring certain fishing seasons. 5th. Men who own boats and nets, bat only 
make the fishing a secondary consideration in their year's work. 

The first generally has three distinct fishing seasons to live by, viz., the 
west coast, sanmier or home, and winto* fishings. In the two former he may 
make ;f 400 or jf 500, and perhs^K only £^0 or £fifx In the latter his lack is 
shared by seven or eight fellow fishers, whose shares are equal with his, and 
they may each make ;£20 or /,30 ; the boat's owner receiving, along with his 
own share of the profits, a dtal or share for the boaL 

The second and third classes may be considered in the same mjumer, bat, of 
coarse, their profits or liabilities mast be measured by their shares in the 
undertaking. The fourth embraces the vast majority of oar so-called fisher- 
men, viz., men who come in droves to the different fishing ports duiing the 
herring season, and hire their services -for a certain sum. Their wage 
averages from £/^ lor. to £% for six weeks, excluding lodgings and food, but 
including such things as butter, eggs, or any other tasty article of diet. The 
wages they receive go altogether to pay the rent of some miserable croft and 
hovel in some highland glen or island. The fifth class are of a higher type 
than the "hired men," being chiefly respectable crofters or small farmers 
along the coast. But the land system which entails upon them the necessity 
of adopting the sea as a part of their calling is most certainly a curse in a 
greater degree than a blessing. If there is a surplus from the harvest, the 
harvest of the sea is almost sure to be bad, and the one is swallowed up by 
the other, or vice versd. And again, eminently in this country, the crofts of 
country fishermen are valued and rented not so much upon the fruits of the 
earth, but upon their proximity to the sea : thus the landlord charges a 
premium upon labour. This system has had a blasting influence upon credit. 
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providence, and industry in this district, and we earnestly pray for those just 
laws which will allow the tiller of the soil to live hy the fruits of his labour. 

It is of the first class, the fisherman proper, that I can only speak with any 
approach as to accuracy of figures. 

Granting that he has a boat and drift of nets his own property, the whole 
profits of the fishing after pajring expenses are his. For the west coast fishing 
he will receive about £^o of bounty, and perhaps £i ^ cran for his herrings. 
The bounty is in the majority of cases handed over to merchants in payment 
of accounts, while some fishermen literally swamp the whole sum in the 
public-house. The skipper has to provide food for his crew and pay them, 
their wages averaging £% to say jfSo. He may catch 120 crans of herrings, 
which at ;£'i would leave him a profit of £^0, Out of this would come the 
wear and tear of nets and boat, which in bad weather would likely swallow 
up the whole concern. The home fishing is much the same, except that the 
boat's crew are lodged cheaper in the skipper's own house, and he will receive 
5j. more per cran for his herrings, but less bounty. Generally speaking, 
if he fish 150 crans, he can live fairly comfortable, and clothe and educate his 
children ; if less, he goes backward year by year until he becomes the mere 
creature of the fish-curer, living as the curer may wilL A man who is a good 
fisher — 200 and upwards of crans in a season — is a money-making man if he be 
provident, but providence is not the rule. The sons when able to work go to 
trades or become fishermen, but when they are begirming to earn money they 
marry. The daughters when strong enough become "herring gutters" 
during the season, and may earn £t, £%^ or £^ during the fishing season. 
At the winter fishing the men generally have equal shares in the catch, and 
the fish is exposed by auction to the highest bidder. During the winter 
months they may average /^2o a- piece. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION OF IRISH FISHERMEN. 

Queen Anne*s Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 
24th May^ 1883. 
My Dear Sir, 

Great pressure of business has prevented me replying to your note 
before this. I trust you will pardon my seeming neglect, and not attribute it 
to such, or to the want of desire to give you the fullest information in my 
power connected with the Irish fisheries. You ask me a great number of 
questions on this subject, to reply to which as fully as they really would 
deserve would require more detail in writing than I could think of imposing 
on you to read. Nevertheless, I will answer your questions as succinctly as 
I can. 
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ist. As to the character of the Irish fishermen, and how far their want of 
success is more due to want of energy and industry than to want of capital or 
defects in the fisheries. To this I reply that their want of success is not due 
to either of the causes stated, but to the want of capital to carry on their 
operations, and the absence of enterprise on the part of those who have the 
means to embark in the speculation of fishing as merchants and others do in 
other countries. This latter want I believe is mainly attributable in many- 
places, particularly on the west and north-west coasts of Ireland, to the 
risks attendant on a good class of fishing vessels suitable for fishing such a 
coast ; from the want of proper harbours to which they could run in case of 
stress of weather, and the difficulty and expense attending on the transport of 
fish from distant parts of the coast. I have known a basket of lobsters sent 
to the English markets to return to the fishermen only a sum of two pence, so 
heavy were the charges for road, rail, and water carriage. And as for crabs 
of the finest description, they are a complete drug in Ireland. Gladly would 
the fishermen round the coast accept 2j. to 3J. a dozen for them, and 9^. to 
loj. or \2s. for the best lobsters, if there were any persons to collect them — 
say in welled smacks — which could bring them alive safely to the English 
markets. The finest live cod could also be obtained during the season from' 
6s. to ^s. a dozen. 

That the fishermen are, as a rule, not deserving of the character of want of 
energy or industry I could give many instances and quote many reports. In 
their Report of 1870, the Royal Commissioners entered fully into this matter, 
and quote as follows from a pamphlet entitled * Facts from the Fisheries,' 
written by the Reverend Mr. Alcock, the Protestant pastor of a parish in the 
county Waterford. He says : **No weather prevented them from putting to 
sea in search of fish, so great was their anxiety and ambition to be distin- 
guished for industry, hardihood, and perseverance. Often have I stood 
watching them after a night of excessive labour and hardship, pushing up 
their boats against a steep bank beyond the reach of the sea, their backs 
streaming with blood from the exertions they were forced to make." And 
the Commissioners themselves say, " It would be difficult to find any class in 
the community deserving a higher character for sobriety, honesty, peaceable 
conduct, and industry, than the Irish fishermen." 

Examples of their energy and industry may be seen by any one visiting 
Cape Clear and Baltimore district on the south coast, where, through the 
discriminating aid afforded by that most charitable lady the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts {nonten nobile) to enable them to follow their avocations, some of the 
finest, most enterprising, and industrious fishermen that could be found in 
any country are now to be found, and this all brought about by timely help 
in the shape of loans, which are being repaid with a punctuality that would 
form an example, and be a striking contrast, to others in exalted positions in 
life. Again, in many parts of the coast where there were no nets for many 
years amongst the fishermen, and who depended on the precarious character 
of line fishing, on the people being supplied with nets they eagerly went to 
work and realized large profits. I have it on sworn evidence, at an inquiry 
held by myself, that in one locality where nets to the amount of £2.00 were 
supplied, over j^" 1,200 worth of mackerel were sold in three or four weeks. 
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Let any one witness the fishermen on the counties of Clare and Mayo and 
other coasts going out of a night in their frail canoes through a raging sea to 
obtain a livelihood for themselves and their &milies, and they will never say 
they lack energy or industry ; and the fiaurts that there have been lent to the 
poorest of them by our department nearly ;f 50,000, and that there are not 
more than £1,000 arrears ; that they are punctually repajring the loans made 
to them by the Baroness Burdett Coutts ; and that loans made to them from 
a small charitable fund with which I am connected are being repaid in the 
most punctual manner — are the best evidences of their character for honesty, 

2ndly. The usual conditions between owners of boats and fishermen are 
shares after deducting expenses. As a role the men are not in partnership 
with the owners. 

3rdly. It is very difficult to say what are the earnings or wages of the 
fishermen annually. In the case of large smacks or trawlers about ;f I to £i $s, 
SL week would be a fair average In the case of small boats owned by the 
fishermen themselves I could hardly put down a sum as a fair average, but I 
am quite suie it does not come near that sum. 

4thly. Except, on the east and south and part of the south coasts the kind 
of boats used are open row boats — yawls or Curraghs— quite too small to 
carry on fishing properly. These boats and Curraghs cost different sums 
according to their character, varying from £2 to ;f 20 and £2$, Fishing 
smacks on east and south coasts ;f 500 to ;f 700. 

5thly. The transport of fish is usually by land to Dublin or Greenore for 
England from the west and north-west, and from the south and east the fish 
are conveyed during the mackerel or herring fishing by steamer direct to 
England. 

6thly. Great complaints are made of the high rates of carriage of fish from 
Ireland. I am informed that the carriage of fish from the North Sea to 
Billingsgate by steamer is only about ;^i a ton, while fish conveyed by land 
and steamer from Ireland costs £4. to £$ a ton. 

My letter has extended to a greater length than I bad anticipated. I hope, 
however, it will give you the information you desire. It is written with an 
intimate knowledge of the fishermen round the entire coast of thirty-eight 
years in the public service. The Irish fishermen do not want to ask for 
charity but capital, to be repaid, and which will not bring with it the taint of 
pauperism ; protection for their fishing vessels and boats ; and a means of 
bringing their harvest to the best markets ; and I believe, these accomplished, 
the State could not have a more important portion of the community attached 
to it than the Irish Fishermen. 

Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS F. BRADY. 
Professor Leone Levi. 
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APPENDIX G. 



ECONOMIC CONDITION OF FISHERMEN IN CANADA. 

LONDRES, 17 mai 1883. 
Cher Monsieur, 

J'ai rhonneur d'accoser reception de votre lettre d*hier, me demandant 
certaines informations se rapportant ^ la condition ^conomique des Prehears 
Canadiens. 

Je regrette que des occupations trop nombreuses ne me permettent pas, 
aujourd'hui, de r^pondre aussi longuement que je le voudrais aux questions 
que vous me posez. J'esp^re avoir Toccasion de revenir sur ce sujet, done je 
r^pondrai succintement 

I* G^n^ralement les P6cheurs Canadiens font la p6che sur des bateaux 
foumis par des capitalistes armateurs ; le bateau de p6che seul est foumi, et 
le pecheur doit acheter lui-m8me les agr^s dont il peut avoir besoin, tels que 
filets, lignes, etc. 

Le produit de la p^che appartient au pecheur, qui vend son poisson, ^ Tetat 
frais, ^ Tarmateur qui lui foumit le bateau de pSche. 

2* Le revenu hebdomadaire ou annuel du pScheur varie, suivant les cir- 
constances. Ce revenu peut etre d'environ trois cents piastres par annee, en 
moyenne. 

3* Le Pecheur Canadien n*a aucunement la pensee d'assurer sa vie, encore 
moins son bateau de p6che et ses filets ; et, apr^s trente ann^s de s^jour au 
milieu d'une population compos^e de p6cheurs, je ne pourrais citer un seul 
exemple de ce fait. 

4^ Je regrette de dire qu^ g^neralement la condition de nos p6cheurs est 
assez precaire. lis n'ont aucune id^e d'economie et, malgr^ de tres bonnes 
intentions, d^penseront en une semaine ce qui aurait suffi pour un mois. 
D'ailleurs, comme toutes les populations subsistant enti^rement du produit de 
la mer, ils d^pensent le produit de leur peche au fur et k mesure et vivent 
au jour le jour, sans nul souci du lendemain. 

Le syst^me d'avances et de credit, inherant k toute exploitation de peche, 
contribue aussi beaucoup It entretenir chez le p6cheur cette apathie et ce 
defaut d'economie. 

Je dois constater ici cependant que, depuis quelques ann^es, il y a tendance 
hi amelioration de ce c6t^, et il est k esperer que la nouvelle generation, etant 
plus instruite, puisera dans cette instruction m8me des id^es d'ordre et de 
pr^voyance. 

Un tr^s grand nombre de nos P6cheurs Canadiens s'occupent aussi de la 
culture de la terre et conduisent, avec succ^s, ces deux operations ; ceux-1^ 
vivent, presque tous, dans une aisance relative, habitant des maisons con- 
venables et proprement tenues ; mais cette partie de la population qui 
s'occupe exclusivement de peche habitent, le long du Httoral du Golfe Saint- 
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Laurent et des proyinces maritimeSy des maisons tr^ petites et pauvrement 
montees, oil Us ne peuvent goiiter aucnn des conforts de la vie. 

Chose digne de remaique, le Prehear Canadien, surtoatanx jours de fSte, est 
comparativement tr^ bien vStu ; il aime a ihabUler et d^pensera, pour cet 
objet, bien plus que ses moyens le lui permettent ; Q s'endettera m^me, afin de 
pai^tre bien v^tu. 

J*ai llionneur d'etre, 
Cher Monsieur, 

Votre bien d^oue, 

L. Z, JONCAS, Commissaire Canadien. 
Professor Leone Leyl 

P.S. — ^J'aurai du plaisir \ yous donner toutes les explications verbales dont 
vous pourriez avoir besoin apr^ la lecture de cette lettre. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Brady said he was one of those who had, during a 
long course of public life, witnessed the great privations 
and hardships which fishermen had to undergo, particu- 
larly on the west coast of Ireland, and he might say that 
Professor Levi had not at all exaggerated those hardships. 
Amongst the matters connected with the economic con- 
ditions of fishermen, to which reference had been made, 
perhaps the most important was the question of the mode 
of employing the men ; and while he agreed that the best 
principle economically was to pay the labourer for his work 
in money, he could not see clearly how, with such a pre- 
carious occupation as fishing, this could be carried out 
satisfactorily to the employer. The dangers were great,' 
the work very precarious, and at the end of the season 
there might be a blank altogether ; and he was afraid, if 
the principle were adopted of paying regular wages, the 
employer would soon have to withdraw his capital. A 
great incentive to the fisherman at the present moment 
was the knowledge that the harder he worked the more he 
earned. Many philanthropists had endeavoured to im- 
prove the condition of fishermen, and some had even gone 
from England to Ireland for this purpose, but they had 
always failed where regular wages were paid. Where they 
paid for results, in most cases, at any rate, the results had 
been satisfactory. According to strict economical prin- 
ciples this must be wrong, and what was said about the 
wives and children living in almost a state of starvation, 
while the husbands at sea were probably well fed, was 
undoubtedly the fact ; when the men came home they 
might have a little money to pay their debts, but, if they 
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had not, there was nothing for the shopkeeper, and then 
the difficulty was, how the wife and children were to live. 
He should be glad to see the professor's suggestion carried 
out, but he was doubtful of its success. Reference had 
been made to the vast number of accidents which occurred 
in connection with fishing, and he was sorry to say there 
was an unwillingness on the part of these men to insure 
either their lives or their property ; but, at the same time, 
he thought more might be done to bring this matter before 
their notice, and possibly the rates might be reduced. In 
October, 1881, the west coast of Ireland was visited by one 
of the severest storms which had occurred for many years, 
and he found that the value of the boats lost — none of 
them being first-class boats — between the Shannon and 
Donegal, amounted to over ;^ 8,000. The owners were 
absolutely ruined by the loss of their boats. They might 
have effected a certain amount of insurance, at any rate, 
by joining a very useful society which was established in 
London under the patronage of Her Majesty, " The Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Society." That had 
done a great deal of good throughout the kingdom. 
Attention had been called to the class of boats used in 
some parts of the coast of Ireland, and the Exhibition had, 
perhaps, afforded to hundreds and thousands of people an 
opportunity, which they had never before had, of examining 
some of those frail craft Those who did so would wonder 
that any man would risk his life in them even a mile out 
at sea. Nevertheless, people did work in them whenever 
the weather allowed. He was sorry to say that Irish 
fishermen seemed to have got a character attributed to 
them for laziness ; but, from his knowledge of them for 
forty years, he must say that whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity of working, they had shown an amount of industry 
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and daring which was creditable to any community. As 
to their moral character, he believed that would vie with 
any country in the world ; and, as a convincing proof of 
their honesty, he might mention that the Government had, 
during the past eight years, lent to the poorest class of 
fishermen nearly ^50,000 for the purchase of boats and 
gear, and out of that sum the total amount of arrears still 
due did not come to ^1,300. Not one single man on the 
coast had been accused of any crime. He trusted one of 
the results of this International Exhibition would be to 
devise some means through which the economic condition 
of our fishermen might be improved. 

Mr. Sayer said Professor Levi had touched on many 
points, but he had not touched on what was perhaps the 
most important, namely, the cost of the railway carriage 
of fish as compared with other things. When they found 
that the Great Western Railway charged 65^. a ton for 
fish, and only 8s. 4d. for coal, it was evident that the 
cutting down of these railway rates would not only improve 
the economic condition of fishermen, but also aid in getting 
larger quantities of fish to the London markets. Again, 
the Great Northern and the London and North- Western 
would bring potatoes for 30$". a ton, but they charged 75^. 
for herrings and sprats, which were the poor man's fish. 
He hoped the Commissioners of the Exhibition would do 
what they could to get a reduction of these rates, and the 
population of London generally would then be able to get, 
as was shown in the Exhibition, a good meal of fish, bread, 
and potatoes, for 6d These cheap fish dinners were given 
in order to educate people in the use of inexpensive fish, 
which were just as nutritious as soles and salmon costing 
IS. 3, pound. Again, it was stated in the Paper that the 
expense of distribution by costermongers was very great. 
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If the learned professor had said fishmongers he could have 
agreed with him, but the costermongers certainly sold fish 
cheap. The poor in London got their fish cheap, and the ' 
rich could also, if they liked to go to the forty markets 
that surrounded London, such as the New Cut, White- 
chapel, and so on. There was no occasion for new markets, 
for there were already forty in and around London. 

Mr. Grossman hoped the discussion on this very valu- 
able Paper would not conclude to-day, but would be taken 
up again in connection with the Paper recently read by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the two subjects being 
much connected, there being many points common to both. 
If the Exhibition did nothing else but produce these 
two addresses, it would still have performed a great 
service in having brought the public face to face with one 
of the most important elements of the community — ^the ' 
fishing population. Everything which Professor Levi had 
brought forward was well worthy of consideration, But he 
thought Mr. Brady had a little misapprehended the drift 
of his observations as to how fishermen should be paid, the 
suggestion being that they should be paid not by wages 
alone, but practically by results. There was no doubt that 
the tremendous risks which fishermen ran put them in a 
different condition to the ordinary labourer. Every time 
a fisherman went to sea he was unaware what tremendous 
disaster might befall him at any moment No doubt there 
were aneroid barometers and other appliances devised for 
prognosticating the weather, but the fishermen might be 
in the very centre of a cyclone, and the needle of his 
aneroid would scarcely move ; he might not be in danger 
when he started from the shore, but yet he might soon be 
overtaken by one of those tremendous storms which were 
so destructive. There were points suggested in H.R.H. 
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the Duke of Edinburgh's Paper with regard to the in- 
surance of fishermen, which were of great importance ; and, 
as a member of the Shipwrecked Fishermen's Society, he 
wished to state, in the broadest manner possible, that the 
society was prepared to take upon itself any responsibility 
which might be cast upon it, in order to promote insurance. 
It had been at work for the last forty years in a small but 
efficient way, as might be judged from the fact that there 
were upwards of 60,000 fishermen in the United Kingdom 
who paid 3 j. a year to the society. That formed the nucleus 
of a great work in connection with insurance, and he hoped 
whenever this question of insurance was discussed, the 
Shipwrecked Mariners* Society would be kept well in front, 
and additional powers should be given to it by Act of 
Parliament rather than that, which was very frequently 
done, viz., a new society started. 

Earl Ducie regretted that he was not able to be 
present during the whole of the address, but he had heard 
enough of it to be satisfied that it was very valuable, and 
contained many matters worthy of deep consideration. He 
had, therefore, much pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Professor Leone Levi. 

The Duke of Manchester, in seconding the motion, 
said he was very much struck by the observation which 
had been made early in the discussion as to the extrava- 
gant charges which seemed to be made by railways for the 
carriage of fish. The amounts named certainly seemed 
excessive, and he could scarcely understand how they could 
be submitted to or persevered in unless there were some 
economic circumstance enabling the railways to make these 
excessive charges, and which prevented those requiring their 
fish carried getting the rates reduced. Probably one reason 
might be that there was only one railway communicating 



